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upon the seceding States. At a later day Mr. Lincoln, in a
conversation with Senator Sumner and myself, expressed
regret that he had neglected to station troops in Virginia in
advance of the occupation of the vicinity of Alexandria by
the Confederates, a course of action to which he had been
urged by Mr. Chase and others.

Mr. Lincoln's proposition for the relief of Fort Sumter
was rejected by Mr. Baldwin, as was the proposition for the
adjournment of the convention, sine die.

When Mr. Botts appeared the time had passed when ar-
rangements could have been made for the relief of Sumter
and the adjournment of the convention. Although the situa-
tion may not have been realized at the time it was not the
less true that Mr. Botts and the small number of Union men
in Virginia were powerless in presence of the movement in
favor of secession under the lead of Tyler, Sedden and
others.

The political side of Mr. Lincoln's character is seen in
the fact that he enjoined secrecy upon Mr. Botts. He may
have been unwilling to allow his supporters in the North to
know how far he had gone in the line of conciliation.
In the conversation with Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Lincoln had
given an assurance that upon the acceptance of his two
propositions he would evacuate Fort Sumter. When Mr.
Lincoln made these facts known to Mr. Botts at the eve-
ning interview, Mr. Botts said: "Will you authorize me to
make that proposition to the Union men of the convention ? I
will take a steamboat to-morrow morning, and have a meeting
of the Union men to-morrow night, and I will guarantee with
my head, that they will adopt your proposition." In reply,
Mr. Lincoln said: " It is too late. The fleet has sailed." In
truth it was too late for the acceptance of the propositions
in Virginia. The Union men were powerless, and the seces-
sionists were dominant in affairs and already vindictive. The